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THAT AFFAIR IN PHILADELPHIA. 

"Have you heard of that little aflFair in 
Philadelphia?" Caflfrey asked, drawing his 
chair forward and looking straight into Brad- 
ley's eyes. 

"What little affair can that be?" Bradley de- 
manded. "Are they doing anything in Phila- 
delphia?" 

"Why, where have you been, man? Don't 
you know that the great Hammerstein has 
built his two million dollar opera house in my 
city?" 

"To be sure, to be sure," Bradley assented. 
''What of it?" 

"It's the grandest and most magnificent 
building in the world, but the question has 
come up, how to fill it?" 

"I like that," Bradley said, roaring with 
laughter; "How do they generally fill opera 
houses? Where are the men and women?" 

"Oh, they are there aplenty, but they don't 
want men and woman. They are hunting for 
the aristocrats. The committee decided that 
no one could occupy the royal boxes but the 
elite," Cafffejr explained. 
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"How did they manage it?" Bradley asked, 
interested. 

"After all, they found it was too big a job 
for them to handle, so they called in the five 
Mrs. Bourbons to assist them ; you see it would 
never do to go down a notch ; if they did, she, 
I mean the madam, would lose her prestige 
forever, — in one family, you know, all equal." 

"But what did they want the ladies for?" 
Bradley persisted. 

"Don't you understand, they consented to 
be the umpire. They got themselves up in 
great state and sat on a high platform, holding 
their heads way up and sniffing in the air. All 
the applicants for the Royal Row passed be- 
fore them, the millionaire and multi-million- 
aire, holding their tickets in their hands, name 
on one side and fortune assessed on the other, 
and, oh, Bradley, it would have made your 
heart bleed to see their humility, for all fear- 
ful and trembling, they turned to each great 
lady, and said, 'By your leave, madam,' and 
will you believe it, Bradley, they, the Mrs. 
Bourbons, stiffened themselves up and waved 
them away, saying: 'Go get a pedigree.' It 
was all over with them, the ladies filled the 
boxes with the aristocrats and the spinsters 
and the four year debutantes and the eligible 
bachelors were crowded down in the parquet. 
But those committee men were a kind lot, their 
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hearts softened like Pharaoh of ancient times, 
and they agreed to take down the name of 
every appHcant and promised to give it fur- 
ther consideration. 'It must be understood 
once and for all that only the elite could enter 
by the right door/ they said." 

"Don't tell me, Caffrey, that the parvenus, — 
those dear lovers of music were kept out," 
Bradley exclaimed, catching Caffrey by the 
arm in his heat, his eyes wide staring. 

"Be calm, Bradley, be calm," Caffrey ad- 
vised. "The day after, the morning papers 
issued a special edition of one sheet, mind you, 
of only one sheet, printed big, informing the 
citizens, not naming titles, degree or rank, — 
wasn't it nice? — ^that tickets could be obtained 
for the Family Circle." 

"Did they buy them?" 

"The first thing that the parvenus did on 
arriving at their offices was to telephone to 
their wives, — many of them musicians. Brad- 
ley, singing for charity all the time, and now 
worn to a shadow with constant weeping over 
their disappointment, — not to hear Melba! 
not to hear Caruso !" i 

"It's a wonder they did not go crazy," Brad-, 
ley exploded hotly. j 

" 'Well, they were rewarded,' their hus- 
bands said. We're all going to the opera to- 
Xiight; you shall have a new diamond tiara.' 
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Wasn't it queer that every blessed husband hit 
upon the same gift, but those women were 
sweet, conscientious souls, they called back, 
'You forget, dear, I have one already? Then 
each husband promptly answered, 'What of 
that ? You shall have another. Begin at once 
to arrange your coiffeur for two tiaras.' " 
j "Were you there, Caffrey, quick, tell me?" 
! "Was I? I should think so. The Family 
Circle was ablaze, one glance almost blinded a 
man. There was something more to come. 
No one could think it. History was made 
quick and lively that night. Didn't the Mayor 
appear in the Royal Row, you see no one was 
expecting him, not there just then, and it 
made every one stare. But, dear me, when 
they saw a train of clerks dose on his heels 
carrying a lot of big musty old books, they 
stared all the harder." 

"Books of the opera," Bradley interrogated 
timidly. 

"No, nothing of that sort, something of 
vital importance for the moment. The Dooms- 
day Book, Burke's Peerage, The Courte Ga- 
zette and London Annals, you see, they were 
going back hundreds of years, to royal blood 
flowing in royal veins and you know, Bradley, 
we're not old, not so very old." 

"Pm awfully mixed up, but go on and 
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p'raps I'll take in what it all meant — Burke 
and Royal Annals at the opera !" 

"Of course you will, every one did, but I 
must stop to say that all this time Melba was 
filling the house with her beautiful voice while 
the Mayor's head was moving on a pivot eye- 
ing the boxes. The next instant he spotted out 
the great beauty, Mrs. Z., and walked over 
and stood at her side. She would not so much 
as give him a glance. She was listening to 
Melba. The Mayor's patience was almost ex- 
hausted, so he took out his gold pencil and 
shook it at her. She looked up terribly an- 
noyed, as she had a right to be, but the Mayor 
was very polite and invited to escort her to 
the lobby. He intimated that he had something 
to say that might be embarrassing to repeat in 
public. She did not want to disturb the house, 
so she followed him, motioning to Mr. Z, to 
stay where he was. 

"As soon as the door closed behind her the 
Mayor began on his painful duty. 'You're 
out of place, madam,' he said. *You are not 
eligible for a royal chair? To her dubious, 
anxious look the Mayor answered firmly, *We 
have looked in vain for your name on the list' 
This was the signal, and each clerk passed be- 
fore her opening the peerage columns for her 
inspection 

" 'But Mr. Z r she faltered. 
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" We have found his name, — court jester 
in the reign of ' " 

" 'This is outrageous/ she fairly screamed, 
1 will not submit to such insults,' and angry 
tears leaped to her eyes, her whole frame shook 
with convulsive sobs, and in an unutterable 
agony, she stamped her foot and wrung her 
hands. 

"The Mayor's heart melted to tenderness, 
but he was powerless, you see; he was only 
obeying or rather enlightening the committee 
and he could not relent, — no half way meas- 
ures with our Mayor. Making his way back, 
the next individual he surprised was a man. 
He was not so docile, he was all for fight 
and showed the Mayor his clenched fists. But 
that compelling look of the Mayor's van- 
quished him. There was one long, long gaze 
at his wife, then pulling himself together, ad- 
justed his monocle and nodding aimably to a 
friend in the next box, he hurried away from 
the grand tier. ^ 

"Once in the lobby he turned a fierce face 
on the Mayor. 'How dare you, sir, how dare 
you?' he shrieked. 'Let me tell you that my 
great, great, great grand ' 

" 'Father,' the Mayor, supplied, 'was a ped- 
lar, a smart, shrewd, honest fellow, and you 
have every reason to be proud of him, but not 
exactly royal, you know. At this the clerk 
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thrust all those monstrous, ugly books into his 
hands, — as if any man could put his finger on 
his ancestral tree in a flash. You and I could 
not do it, Bradley." 

"Through the door and down into the boxes 
the Mayor went again ruthlessly separating 
husband and wile and why, forsooth ? just be- 
cause Bradley, some decent tailor or a respect- 
able innkeeper had been unearthed. Pretty 
soon the whole house was agitated and kept 
looking wonderingly at the empty boxes. 
Finally Melba could stand it no longer, she 
sang out one grand, glorious note rising to 
the dome and then like a frightened creature 
ran behind the scenes. Panting, almost swoon- 
ing, she told Hammerstein that some awful 
tragedy was taking place in the Royal Row 
and that he must stop it before the whole 
house was weeping and wailing." 

"And Hammerstein?" Bradley asked breath- 
lessly. 

"What a man, what penetration," Caffrey 
exclaimed. He grasped the situation at a 
glance, and calling up to the Mayor, said, 
"Hold on a moment, your honor; let me ask, 
isn't it enough that the law is separating and 
ruining families every day? Must we have 
this at Hammerstein's Opera ? Will you make 
enemies for me? Will you ruin Hammerstein, 
me — ^me, the greatest impresario in the world ?' 
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and, unable to control himself any longer, he 
snatched his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
and right there, in the middle of the stage, 
he covered his face and burst into tears." 

"The Mayor was ready with an answer. 
'Cheer up, my boy, cheer up,' he said. 1 am 
doing this in your service, and very soon the 
world will know what real opera is; this city 
intends to show it.' 

"At these words the whole house applauded, 
and the Mayor bowed majestically, and lifting 
his voice again, said, 'Ladies and gentlemen, 
the opera is adjourned.' 

"But Caffrey, not forever, they will have 
some more songs in Philadelphia?" Bradley 
interposed pathetically. 

"Wait a bit," Caffrey replied reassuringly. 
"The Mayor was never more faithful to his 
word. The next morning he called up forty 
of those parvenus and commanded them to 
come to his office. At the appointed hour they 
were there, standing in line. 

"And, oh, Bradley, did you ever hear of any- 
thing like this,— didn't all the committee rush 
in through the door at the same time, crying 
out at the top of their lungs, that they must 
square with the Mayor, that he had insulted 
them. Right away our Mayor was on his feet, 
facing them with that calm and majestic dig- 
nity habitual to him, — ^you know it, Bradley.** 
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•*No man could ever forget it who had once 
seen your Mayor, but tell me quick, what did 
he say?" 

"Nothing to them, but turning to the mil- 
lionaires, 'Gentlemen,' he began, not a bit ruf- 
fled, *I am glad to see you. I have brought 
you here to make an apology, it has come over 
me several times that I must have spoilt your 
pleasure last night, well, — er— er — ' Then 
with a desperate cough he instantly recovered 
and his voice rang out with no uncertain note, 
and now looking from one group to the other, 
he said, 'Gentlemen, you have heard that there 
is some doubt; no, that isn't it; confusion I 
ought to have said, about the social status of 
our citizens in this city of brotherly love; do 
you follow me, gentlemen?' 

" 'Yes, yes !" came in chorus. 

" 'Thank you, thank you ; now I shall pro- 
ceed to say that I have brought you here in 
hopes of adjusting this matter. I beg of you 
to speak to me like men ; be frank as brothers ; 
confide in me with the trust of little children. 
Gentlemen,' at this his voice quivered, 'who are 
your associates?' 

"The committee believing that this question 
was directed to them stepped forward and 
such an unroar you never heard. You sec 
they had so many friends, and all their names 
on th^ end of their tongues, but at last one 
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shouted louder than the others and cried, 
'Sam here is my friend, and I am Sam's 
friend, over there is Billy ; do you know Billy, 
your honor? No. Well, you must know 
Billy, he's my friend and he calls me his 
friend. I am so glad, for I like Billy; he's a 
good fellow.' But, Bradley, I won't repeat all 
these names, the Mayor had brought it on 
himself; he had to listen until every man was 
claimed by all the others in the sacred bond of 
friendship, sounds and voices increasing in 
crescendo all the while. Finally the Mayor 
threw up both his arms and called a halt. 
'Gentlemen,' he said, 'I put my question very 
imperfectly, I mean in the broad world, who 
are the celebrities you receive into your inti- 
mate favor?' 

"'Out of Philadelphia?' they exclaimed. 
'Out of Philadelphia?' they asked, puzzled. 
'Friends, celebrities,' they repeated, looking at 
each other aghast. 'What on earth do we 
want with any one out of Philadelphia?' they 
kept reiterating like men in a dream. 

"While they were musing over this ques- 
tion, the Mayor turned on the millionaires and 
the multi-millionaires, and asked, 'Who are 
your friends?' 

"Oh I" escaped from Bradley. 'Xet's 
hear." 

"They spoke up as one man," Caffrcy con- 
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tinued. "We associate, — as-so-ci-ate — with 
the President of the United States, with the 
secretaries of the President of the United 
States, with the Chief Justices of our coun- 
try, with King Edward of England, with Wil- 
liam, Emperor of Germany, with Prince Hen- 
ry, his brother, with the Admirals of the 
world's navies * 

"Hush, hush, gentlemen; I cannot allow. 
I really cannot allow, as a faithful servant of 
this democracy such high sounding names to 
be mentioned in my hearing. I beg of you at 
once ' 

" 'Friends of kings, friends of ours,' came 
from the committee, advancing quickly with 
outstretched arms, silencing the Mayor. 

" 'Stop, stop,' the Mayor thundered. Gen- 
tlemen of the committee, you have all told me 
that you have resigned titles, doffed coronets 
to throw your lot in with the people of this 
new world, but I can't permit you to take men 
to your hearts whom you have met through 
me, by accident to be sure, but met all the same 
unless you are satisfied that they possess the 
same beautiful and exalted virtues and ideals 
that inspire you. I will ask them and you 
shall be witnesses yourselves.' 

"Then the Mayor began his inquisition, talk 
about Alva, Bradley, now listen. 

" 'Are you willing to conform to the social 
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— social requirements of this great Republic?' 

" We are/ 

"Will you learn the latest rules on eti- 
quette? I must warn you, they change dafly; 
it will keep you busy.' 

" 'We will.' 

" Will you say yes, ma'am, to the ladies and 
no, ma'am, I mean, gentlemen, will you say yes 
ma'am, when the ladies want you to say yes, 
ma'am, do you think that you will learn to 
know when they want you to say it, the con- 
sequences would be fatal, in fact it would be 
your ruin to shake your head and say no when 
the ladies wished you to say yes, ma'am ' 

" We can trust them,' the Committee broke 
out in chorus. 

" I'm going to treat you,' the head man of 
the Committee called out; 'stand still, we'll 
have it here and toast the Mayor. Boy, boy, 
where are you?' he cried to one of the pages. 
'Run quick for a dozen of ApoUonaris; there 
is something else; yes, tumblers and ice; that's 
it, now run.' Rubbing his hands together, he 
looked helplessly at his confreres and whis- 
pered, 'Anything more on the menu?' At a 
word from them he shouted frantically after 
the page, 'I say, boy, crackers and cheese; now, 
don't forget, crackers and cheese; that's all?* 
he said, looking around complacently." 
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*'It was a real kind thought, wasn't it, Caf- 
frey?" Bradley interposed. 

"It was a jolly feast, and those millionaires 
went around clinking glasses, all talking at 
once and asking the name of that particular 
brand of beverage. It went to the right spot,' 
they all declared." 

"Where was poor Hammerstein all this 
time? They might have given him a cracker," 
Bradley inquired, awfully concerned. 

"Oh, he did not want anything to eat, his 
fortune is made," Caffrey said ; "that night the 
boxes were crowded, the millionaires and the 
multi-millionaires were invited to share them, 
but it was hard, very hard on the spinsters and 
the four-year-old debutante and the bachelors, 
for you see they were all driven up to the 
Family Circle." 

"Melba— Melba?" urged Bradley, "a bottle 
of ApoUonaris would just set her up." 

"Why, man, she was as smiling as a basket 
of chips. The Mayor sent her a magnificent 
bouquet, anonymously, in one of his spells of 
shyness, and she is wondering still where it 
came from; *so thoughtful, so kind,' she says, 
'just like the dear Philadelphia people.' " 

Caffrey paused for a moment, then jumping 
up suddenly, he said, his voice vibrating with 
emotion, "That was a proud day for our 
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Mayor, the proudest he ever knew. I want to 
hurry back and clasp his hand, come what may 
to our dty now, we can trust him to guide us 
out of chaos into peace." 
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MR. AMBASSADOR. 

"Bless my soul ! If here isn't Johnny Wil- 
liams! Where did you come from? 
Howd'y?" 

"Johnny it is, sure," Williams replied, re- 
turning the hearty hand grasp of Connelly. 

"How did you find your way back from 
South Africa? Swim or fly?" 

"It came near being my last swim, but after 
going through all sorts of terrors at sea, the 
old boat swung us into port all right six 
months ago. The first thing I did was to walk 
into a telegraph office, and said I, civilly 
enough, to the operator sitting behind the desk 
holding his hands, and with nothing on earth 
to do but amuse himself by looking out of the 
window, 'Will you send a message to my 
mother, and tell her I am back again safe and 
sound, and shall come over to see her next 
week.' Will you believe it, that man looked 
at me real savage; you might have thought I'd 
given him a blow. 

" 'Don't you know,* he said, with his eyres 
upon me awful fierce, 'that the Emperor of 
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Germany and our President are having a little 
talk, and every wire's engaged?' 

" 'When will they quit?' said I. 

" 'That's more than I can tell, they're going 
at it pretty lively now,' said he. 'Come in 
next week with your message; one hundred 
thousand people are waiting at both ends to 
send the next.' 

"A talk, you say," said I. "It's a row, don't 
you mean?" and, Jim, I turned to go out and 
something took me in the head, and the fel- 
lows standing about were a good lot. 

"They got me into an ambulance, and took 
me to a hospital, and there I've been for six 
blessed months. All of a sudden, I opened 
my eyes this morning and said to myself, 'It's 
a row.' Then all came back to me and I knew 
what had happened. As fast as I could I 
shuffled into my clothes, determined to hunt 
you up. As I turned the corner, I was just 
thinking, 'If I could only see Jim Connelly, 
he'd put me on the right track,' for you always 
had the knack, Jim, of knowing what was 
going on." 

"You're welcome to all the information I 
possess, but don't ask about things I never 
heard of, seeing it would be embarrassing to 
be tongue tied in our first talk in five years." 

"It's a luxury, Jim, to talk across the wa- 
ters, and it's only for Emperors, Presidents 
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mnd millionaires to enjoy. What I ask you to 
tdl me is, what's up in Berlin ?" 

"Ah I Johnny, we're on solid ground now, 
sure enough, but it's an old story. There was 
a fuss, a terrible fuss. The world stood still 
for a day." 

"I knew it, Jim! Speak up, man," Wil- 
liams urged. 

"Well, there is only one way. I must be- 
gin at the beginning." 

By this time they had reached the big build- 
ing in which Connelly had his office. He led 
the way along the corridor, and stopping be- 
fore his door, they passed through, and easily 
fell into armed leather chairs and sat facing 
each other. A table stood behind filled with 
papers, and a low fire on the hearth gave a 
cheerful aspect to the room. 

"Where was I?" Connelly asked, starting 
afresh in his talk. "Oh, yes, in Berlin, and 
Mr. Dower was our great Ambassador at the 
time. He's a mighty nice man, Johnny, and 
rich. I should say so! owns a whole gold 
mine in California. Why, he can't count his 
millions. He kept the Capital in a blaze with 
his 'socials.' But the best of it is, he's a first 
rate fellow, has a *way' with him of making 
friends. From the moment the Emperor set 
his eyes upon him, he took to him like a 
brother. When he saw that things were go- 
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ing wrong — the Emperor I mean — he would 
just pick up his hat and go around to have a 
few words with Mr. Dower, and somehow 
he always made the way easy for him to speak 
right out what was on his miml. 

'' 'Friend WilHam/ he would say, Tm glad 
to see you. What can I do for you to-day? 
People dull, moody, eh?' 

" 'That's just it,' the Emperor would reply. 
'Everywhere I see unhappy, distressed faces.' 

" 'Never you mind, we'll change all that in 
a twinkle, and they will soon be smiling and 
laughing.' Then Mr. Dower would touch a 
button and right away his secretary appeared, 
— another grand man, son of a Wall Street 
millionaire, — and with the magnificent manner 
of a statesman, you know, Johnny, they hold 
themselves different from other men. Mr. 
Dower would say, 'Telephone to the court, to 
all officials, and to all distinguished visitors in 
Berlin — sl ball to-morrow night. Spare neither 
expense nor trouble. You understand? the 
dignity of the United States is at stake.' 

"At this the Emperor would beam, and his 
whole face radiate with good humor, and he 
would shake hands again and wind up with, 
'You're a born diplomat, Mr. Dower, a born 
diplomat. Was there ever a man who knew 
how to manage people like you?' It was a 
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pity when those two were parted." Connelly 
reflected. 

"Things were going on so smoothly, what 
brought Mr. Dower back?" WiUiams asked. 

"His mother-in-law! This is how it hap- 
pened. The old lady fell ill, and thought she 
was going to die. The doctor thought so, 
everybody thought so. Then she showed her 
spirit and jumped up and said if her son-in- 
law, the Ajnbassador, did not come home to 
give her a dose of medicine with his own 
hand, she would refuse to take it from anyone 
else. That just shows the heart of the man. 
He came, and all the time wanting to stay 
where he was the worst way. You see, a 
royal wedding was coming off, and he had set 
his heart on going. This was natural enough, 
as royal weddings don't come every day, and 
the next time he might be left out. Someone 
always is." 

"If his mother-in-law died," Williams sug- 
gested, "he could not go to the wedding." 

"Dead! She's not dead. The only thing 
that came of it was to throw our government 
into great agitation, and make it hustle to 
nominate a successor, and wire him to report 
at the Capital. He was a very learned man, 
a Mr. Mills, who had been taking a little recre- 
ation in reading the latest manuscripts from 
Nippur. It seems he had overdone the matter 
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and had injured his eyes, and was in Paris 
consulting an occuHst. 

"But he would not allow anything to inter- 
fere with his duty, and at once, eyes, occulist 
and manuscripts were dropped and they — his 
wife and he, of course — ^packed their trunks 
and despatched them ahead, just to feel easy 
and comfortable when they arrived in their 
new quarters. It's terribly aggravating, John- 
ny, to be in a strange room, and not to know 
where to turn to find a cuff or a collar. 

"Now this could not happen to the Mills's. 
They catalogued every tray. This came, no 
doubt, from labelling books and species. But 
it meant work, you can see that, Johnny. Why, 
it was tremendous, and when the trunks were 
all closed and locked, they were both ex- 
hausted, and needed a rest. 

"The next day, refreshed and invigorated, 
they were on the train and bound for the Cap- 
ital. All of a sudden, Mrs. Mills saw a mes- 
senger running like mad through the crowd, 
and rushing forward, he stopped before her 
and began tugging at her mantilla ; such a su- 
perb cloak, Johnny! embroidered all over, and 
trimmed with festooned fringe. Dear wom- 
an! she had put it on in case she ran across 
any of the royalties going to the wedding. 
Well, it was kind of provoking to have it 
pulled into shreds, so she leaned over, and the 
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poor breathless creature thrust a telegram into 
her hand. 

"A telegram is always more or less exciting. 
We never know what is in them. There she 
sat, with it clutched in her fingers, a hundred 
thoughts chasing each other about the dear 
folks at home, and Mr. Mills was completely 
upset, too, for his dear old parents had a fore- 
boding when he sailed away, that they should 
never see him again. 

"Standing in front of their compartment, 
the guard made the sign for the train to move 
on, and Mr. Mills beholding his wife all gone 
white and shaking like a leaf, pulled himself 
together and said very calmly in an uncon- 
cerned fashion, *Open it, open it, for heaven's 
sake!' Looking over her shoulder they read 
it side by side. 

"There was no time to waste over words. 
Tumbling over each other, they scrambled out 
of the car, seeing their beautiful new um- 
brellas roll down and crushed to atoms under 
the wheels. No one had died, Johnny, but 
they were stunned, sort of bewildered, for it 
was so blunt. It read, 'Persona non grata to 
the Emperor.' 

"That evening Mr. Mills refused himself to 
all friends and reporters, in fact to all the 
world. In the quiet of his own room he 
wanted to think out what it all meant. Do 
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what he would he could not wipe out the vision 
of the one thousand golden candlesticks that 
adorned the salon of our retired Ambassador. 
He had seen them, man, seen them himself. 

"It's singular, Johnny, and can't be ex- 
plained, but there is something personal about 
a candlestick. We all feel it, and the Em- 
peror was not above this common experience. 
He'd noticed them and expressed his admira- 
tion for them. This all flashed into Mr. Mills's 
mind and he knew, with the candlesticks all 
gone, that the Emperor would feel lonesome in 
that room. So he walked over to his desk and 
wrote him a letter. He expressed sincere re- 
gret at the unaccountable delay. He could not 
place the mistake, but he knew that it existed, 
but he was still prepared to be a friend to the 
Emperor, and hoped that he would be real 
chummy with him. It would make everything 
so much pleasanter." 

"What about the candlesticks?" Williams 
asked 

"Wait a bit," Connelly enjoined. "We're 
coming to them. Mr. Mills went on to say 
that he was looking forward to having the 
Emperor to dinner, and would hire a golden 
candelabra for the middle of the table, and he 
assured the Emperor that he would never miss 
the others, for he had already ordered, aware 
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of his penchant for candlesticks, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine highly polished pewter ones. 

"This was a blunder, — a blunder, amazing 
for Mr. Mills to make, for the Emperor is a 
connoisseur on all these matters, and might 
have a different opinion. Indeed it must be 
so, for the wire snapped again, bringing the 
same answer back to Mr. Mills. 

"But thanks to Mr. Marconi, way off in 
mid-ocean news of the disturbance was com- 
municated to Mr. Dower. He rushed on deck, 
and struck a current and sent a message to 
poor, distracted Mr. Mills in Paris. He said 
that he'd entirely forgotten about those candle- 
sticks. The fact was his wife had picked 
them up from time to time as they had pleased 
her fancy. He begged Mr. Mills and the ex- 
Ambassadress also begged him to accept them 
as a souvenir, with their best wishes for his 
comfort and happiness in Berlin. 

"Fm not explaining anything, Johnny. I'm 
just giving you facts, word for word, as I 
read them in the papers. Now this is strange. 
By some magic, the Emperor heard of this, 
and then didn't another telegram come leaping 
over the wires to Mr. Mills. It ran, What's 
keeping you in Paris? Why on earth don't 
you come to Berlin? I*m weary of meeting 
trains.* 

"From the very first, the Emperor had got- 
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ten it into his head that some misunderstand- 
ing existed, and went to see Mr. Mills the very 
next day to clear it up. 

"He found him in his library poring over a 
pile of books and some old musty manuscripts, 
but as soon as the Emperor was announced, he 
jumped up and came forward and shook hands 
and slapped the Emperor on the back, saying, 
*You're the very man I want to see.' 

"This was very unexpected, and the Em- 
peror seemed disconcerted. He stiffened up 
and forgot what he was going to say, but 
blurted out, 'What are you going to do for my 
people ?' 

" Well, you see, my President and my col- 
leagues thought I was just the sort of a fel- 
low that they needed over here to look after 
their people, but, good gracious! I'm not a 
narrow man; I work, I love it. I'm just like 
you, and with our combined forces, we can 
astonish the world,' then Mills made one of 
those sweeping gestures of his that take in the 
universe. 

"The Emperor's mood changed at once, and 
a smile spread over his face, and he said, 'Do 
I understand, Mr. Mills, that you are going to 
give assemblies, banquets, and all such affairs 
on a grander scale than the world has ever 
Known.' 

" 'Pooh! Pooh!' Mills exclaimed scornfully. 
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'Decadent! Poker, terrapin and champagne 
suppers, all decadent, you know, for men like 
you and me ! You are no talker ; no, no ; you're 
a thinker.' 

" 'No, really I' the Emperor replied, look- 
ing very glum. *No balls, no banquets !' 

" 'Yes, my dear sir,' Mills continued, 'I tell 
you, intellect is supreme, the world is clamor- 
ing for it. It's here,' pointing to the Em- 
peror, *and it's going to stay!' " 

Connelly leaned over and touched William's 
knee, and looking straight into his face, said, 

"What do you think has happened? I as- 
sure you the whole nation has gone in for 
learning. Germany is leading the world. 
There's the Princess Winterstein. She can be 
seen any morning walking to the Library, with 
her footman behind, if you please, rolling a 
wheelbarrow full of books. It beats me, John- 
ny, how a woman manages to read so many 
books in a day, but then I never did know the 
nobility, and somehow they must do it. For 
Madame Woltberg, the wife of the great Gen- 
eral, takes the same walk, at the same hour, 
with three footmen bringing up the rear, 
arms just ladened with books, and Frau Stein- 
man, with no one to help her, follows, carry- 
ing a grip in either hand, stopping every now 
and then to rest, and mop her face. You see, 
it is rather strenuous to do this thing single- 
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handed. They tell me strange sights are seen 
in the Capital nowadays. 

"People are flocking there from all parts of 
the world. Wilhelmstrasse is a thing of the 
past. Instead there is the Grove of Philoso- 
phy. Doctors and students hold their discus- 
sions in the dark shadows of those famous old 
trees. 

"Baron de Geistein, an enthusiast of the 
higher life, walks up and down all day long 
with his open book. It's no common thing to 
hear some great professor declaim from the 
steps of the Palace." 

"And the Emperor?" Williams asked. 

"Why, my dear fellow, he has found his 
natural element. He sends in a new poem 
every week, and all the court ladies are writing 
songs and setting them to music. It is in the 
air, no one can resist the infection. 

"People, mind you, people who have never 
opened a book, and have just heard the names 
of the poets, are wiring to Berlin to ask how 
many verses they must write before they can 
be a Goethe or a Schiller." 

"What's been going on in Washington all 
this time?" Williams asked, then jumping up 
suddenly and laying a hand on Connelly's 
shoulder detained him by, 

"Wait a bit, Jim, I'll just run over with my 
telegram to my mother. Perhaps they'll have 
time to send it now." 
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MADAME MARCOT, MILLINER- 

(Exhibit in apartment. Mrs. Roscoe, hand- 
some and dashing, Miss Roscoe, plain and 
awkward.) Enter Mme. Marcot. "Bonjour, 
Madame, bonjour, Mademoiselle." 

*Will I show you some hats? With pleas- 
ure. For Madam? No, it is for Mademoi- 
selle? That is not difficile (regarding Miss 
Roscoe with smiling approval). And Madam 
must go? That's a pity. But Madam will 
come and choose a hat another day n'est-ce 
pas?'* 

"Take great pains with Mademoiselle? I 
promise, Madam. All from Paris. Voila! 
The fery latest. Mademoiselle shall not make 
a mistake." Exit Mrs. Roscoe. 

'Will Mademoiselle choose for herself? 
No. Well, it is better not, I think I have the 
chapeau for Mademoiselle (trying on one). 
Mademoiselle does not like it? Fery well. 
We'll have another. Regardez! Such a 
plume! It is Mademoiselle's." 

"No, no; eh bien! Mademoiselle must not 
hurry. She has the morning before her, Voila 
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all the hats encore to try on and Mademoiselle 
is so easily suited. Oh, if Mademoiselle only 
knew the ladies who come to me! What can 
I do? Dey tink dey know their hats. What 
sail I call it, face maigre and yellow, — ^you say 
in English, what is it? thin as a match, n'est-ce 
pas? And she sees a chapeau, a tiny, tiny ting, 
all crown. Mademoiselle knows, ah, well, she 
likes a bird or the color, and she buys it, and 
the match, — ^the lady's face I mean gets longer 
and thinner in a minute (measuring with her 
hands) and I am desolee, but I can do noting. 
Madam knows ; Madam chooses.'* 

"En voici. Mademoiselle, these boxes are 
hiding places (turning to a tier behind the 
door), we see it now (lifting off a lid) ; it is 
ravissant, this chapeau. It will go well on 
Mademoiselle. Voila !" 

"You an object? Vraiment, Mademoiselle, 
an object grand et magnifique. So, so, we'll 
lay it aside, that is only one and Mademoiselle 
must not take anything that she does not like, 
I put it out of sight — seel" (clapping the lid 
down). 

"Ah, Mademoiselle is so different, she has 
taste. What do you call them, those fat la- 
dies, you English give them the name of a 
huge animal, those ladies. Mademoiselle 
knows, with the big hips and broad shoulders 
and no throat, no throat Mademoiselle du tout^ 
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what is the name? — elephant, yes, elephant, 
•o curious of you English — for dey are nice 
ladies. I like them and Mademoiselle knows 
that we are not all stylish and grand, but I 
feel sorry for them, I look at them, I study 
them, I offer them a chapeau to conform, is 
that the word ? — to their contour, but I can do 
noting, those ladies have ideas of their own 
and dey buy a hat grand, — tres grand and 
walk out of the door with a wheel on their 
shoulders, it is not right, it is not pretty. I 
hope better next time, but I talk too much, we 
must choose a chapeau (laying aside a heap 
of discarded ones). Que voulezvous. Ma- 
demoiselle? It is not difficile for her to buy 
(toudiing a lock of her hair), she can wear a 
high hat, a small hat, any hat she chooses! 
En voici. Mademoiselle, adorable n'est-ce pas? 
It is for Mademoiselle, sans doute. No, no; 
too high ? It is too broad, she thinks. N'im- 
porte. The day has just begun and Mademoi- 
selle has more to see. Voila! Will she take 
it herself? Not too high, just right, it be- 
comes Mademoiselle. Pourquoi? (throws it 
viciously upon the table). 

"So, so. Mademoiselle does not admire it. 
How was that? A chapeau before my eyes, 
I had almost forgotten, a chapeau tres elegant, 
with Mademoiselle's hair and eyes! Charm- 
ant! She is so easy to please (before the mir- 
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ror)\ That is very good, the lines excellent; 
does Mademoiselle observe? (tears it ofl^. 
She has no vanity du tout. II faut that I tell 
her the effect is beautiful? Mais, now, locdc 
encore herself. Ah, Mademoiselle, what 
would she do if she were high, high, a real, 
real Eiffel Tower ? Dey come to me, yes, dey 
do, those ladies, and say that dey want a 
chapeau and I show (making a sweeping 
gesture including all the room) my exhibit — • 
every one from Paris and dey do not look, do 
not look Mademoiselle ! Dey ask me to make, 
— oh, such a funny thing. I do not know the 
word, does Mademoiselle know it? No, N'im- 
porte. It turns their heads into little peaks, 
way up in the air. I protest. I wring my 
hands, but dey are content and come again 
and what can I do? Rien. I take their 
money and cry and shed tears and when I see 
Mademoiselle enter I smile, and laugh, it is so 
easy to suit her. She has the eyes and hair! 
Encore she has taste." 

"Mademoiselle is not fatiguee? That is 
good. En voici un en dentelles. Will 
Mademoiselle take it? II vous ira parfaite- 
ment. Tres correct in front, and le derriere 
large enough. Voila! Mademoiselle's ear. 
Comme joli! A little pink shell, — mais non 
pas celui — ^la? Eh bien! II y a five more 
for Mademoiselle to choose (taking down an- 
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other). She likes that? Oui tres joH. That 
chapeau is for Mademoiselle. Yes, forty dol- 
lars. A great bargain, did she see the plumes ! 
the ornament? Ten dollar. Mademoiselle, — 
seulement (buys it) — ten dollar for orna- 
ment." 

"Merci, Mademoiselle, it will be sent at 
once. By five o'clock? To be sure. Made- 
moiselle sail find it at home when she gets 
there. See, it goes into the box, and I tie it, 
so!" (Exit Miss Roscoe.) (Mme. Marcot 
alone, leans against the door and breathes, a 
deep, audible sigh.) 

"I know a lot of ladies, I love them all. 
Mademoiselle is different, so different, she is 
not an elephant, oh no ! Nor an Eiffel Tower, 
no, by no means, but she is the fery, yes, the 

fery " Rap, rap. (Door opens.) "Ah, 

Mademoiselle, I was tinking of you. I gfuess 
why you are here. She orders that model sent 
home, the purple and white, tres royal. I am 
sorry for any other lady to have it but Made- 
moiselle. No, no, she has left her purse! 
Will we find it? Certainment, tout de suite. 
Does Mademoiselle remember, she stood here 
before the mirror? So, so, it can't be 
far away; we look for it with two pair 
of eyes, in a minute we'll find it. No, not 
on the rug, on the spot where Mademoiselle 
put it (tosses up some hats and utters a joy- 
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ous exclamation y. En voici! Such a beauty! 
(holding it up by chain). A little gold purse. 
No name, oh, Mademoiselle, she might lose it 
next time. That would be a pity (she jingles 
it). So full of gold and tres joli. Mademoi- 
selle was not dechiree. She knew that I 
would bring it to her. (Mile, moving towards 
the door.) What sail we say about another 
chapeau? Mademoiselle leaves that model? I 
am sorry, but I can not hold it. In one hour 
peut-etre I have it not, tink again, Mademoi- 
selle, I don't want to say to her it's gone, the 
chapeau has gone. Ah, yes, Madamoiselle 
wishes it. It's hers right away. Only sixty 
dollar, two bargains for Madamoiselle, and so 
chic ! The most chic hat from Paris this win- 
ter. Mademoiselle will not be sorry. Bon 
jour, bon jour." 

(Alone once more.) What was I saying 
about Mademoiselle? I do forget. Eh, 
bien? That model, oui, a hideous ting. 
Mais, what would you have? I could 
not make Mademoiselle over again! And 
she likes those chapeaux, she buys them. 
Vraiment, Mademoiselle looks no worse in 
one than another and she has patience, 
thirty, yes, thirty she put on, and the 
same in all. Eh bien ! I must sell and the la- 
dies, they would not buy them, jamais! 
jamais ! ! Dey have eyes, such sharp eyes, and 
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Mademoiselle, why not? She has gold, — lots 
of gold and I took pains, oh, such pains ! And 
time,— hours! Ugh! That model! Cest 
vilain. Those naughty men in Paris, how dare 
dey to send me such an ugly ting? Et main- 
tenant. Mademoiselle — ah! I remember, I 
was saying, could I help it, someting so nice, 
so f ery nice about her, she is so different, that 
is it, so different from all the ladies, Mademoi- 
•clle is — ^yes. Mademoiselle is my fcry, fery 
good angeL'' 
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THE HIGH WAYS OF TROLLEYDOM. 

'What's the matter with Beck," one of the 
neighbors said. "She looks sick/' 

"That's what I want to know," Hannah re- 
plied. "And I'm going right off to ask the 
doctor to tell me." 

"He's a grand one up the street," the wom- 
an asserted assuringly; "can cure anybody." 

"Come, Beck," Hannah called out to a lit- 
tle girl on the pavement beyond. "Come !" 

The great Dr. Johnston sat in his office be- 
hind his high desk, looking over its brass 
fence, with his big magnifying glass in his 
hand. Both thumbs were pressed against the 
dropped lid so he could the more readily push 
off and spring forward to the first patient that 
entered. One of the doctor's specific faculties 
was his extraordinary power to detect an in- 
valid among a thousand people. So when 
Hannah and her little girl were ushered into 
the office, the doctor leaped to the side of Beck, 
covered her face with his big glass, looked 
her through and through, and in an instant 
located the trouble. 
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''Sit down, Hannah," he said; "we'll have 
a talk about Beck; now, don't you worry any 
more, she will be well in a week." 

Then the doctor began in his gentle, per- 
suasive manner, "It is a simple remedy, most 
people like it; listen, this is all of it, take this 
little girl to the Park, do you understand? 
Sit down on one of those nice, comfortable 
benches for five hours a day and don't forget 
to take a dipper with you and go down to 
the water's edge for a drink; you must be 
cautious at first, for there is something pe- 
culiar, Hannah, about the Schuylkill water; 
it is too strong for some people, but after a 
while Beck will get accustomed to it; she'll 
love it and be asking for a quart at a time." 

"The Fairmount Park!" Hannah repeated. 
"I hear it's a regular Garden of Eden. I'd 
love to see it, isn't it miles and miles away; 
how could we ever get there?" she asked be- 
wildered. 

"Get to the Park!" the doctor exclaimed; 
"why, in the cars, of course." 

"Us ride! No, doctor, we walk every- 
where. I've never been in a trolley car in my 
life." 

So astounded was the good man that he 
turned himself square around in his chair and 
gave her a good stare. "It's time to begin," he 
8aid briskly, and fumbling in his pocket, 
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handed her out a package of tickets. There 
is no question about it but that the doctor was 
under the impression that he had twelve slips 
in his hand. For how could any one expect a 
great scientist whose thoughts were bent upon 
brains and lungs to stop and count the exact 
number of trolley tickets he happened to dole 
out to a sick patient. It is a cause of infinite 
surprise that the doctor had time to check her 
muttered thanks and dart through his offices 
and shout to her from his entrance door, 
"Mind you, any car will take you to the Park 
if you stay in long enough and hold on to 
your transfers, but whatever you do, don't 
forget the tin cup." Very kind and thought- 
ful of the doctor, we must all think, surely. 

The instant Hannah was back in her own 
room, she took off her best gown and got 
into her work-a-day dress to cook the dinner. 
To satisfy herself that the tickets were safe, 
she drew them from her purse and placed 
them on the corner of her bureau and began 
counting aloud as children do, pointing with 
her finger to each one in turn. "One, two, 
three," she said, "four, five, six, all there, 
good for six rides." 

The next moment it came into Jamie's head 
to mount the stairs. The first thing he espied 
was the strip of tickets. His mind worked 
quickly. He wanted one the worst way and 
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ifcddcd that Na 3 suited his taste better than 
any other and immediately proceeded to detach 
it with the deftness of a practised conductor. 

With his little being full of glee he ran to 
show it to his mother. Poor Hannah had 
been suffering all sorts of torture and remorse 
at the thought of leaving Jamie with a neigh- 
bor while she and Bedc were a-pleasuring. 
With his happy face before her, she bent down 
and with a dear, tender mother love caught 
him to her breast, saying, "To be sure you can 
have it, my blessed, darling, little saint." . . . 

Hannah and Beck struck the Twenty-third 
street car. When they entered it was con- 
gested with humanity. At Chestnut Street the 
car began to empty. For a few blocks beyond 
they encountered an auto race. The conductor 
was kept busy turning from side to side of the 
platform to avoid an accident and guard every 
passenger from danger. Finally he stood 
before Hannah and called out, "Fares, please !" 

With a beaming acquiescence she handed 
him the two tickets. 

"They're no good," he said and threw them 
back to her. 

"Them tickets no good," she asked ; "what 
do you mean by that?" 

"You can't ride on this car, it means that I 
must put you off." 

*1 guess you're a new hand and don't know 
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your business; the great Doctor Johnson told 
me they were good for a ride, and he said to 
me, 'Hannah, the conductors are a nice, polite 
set of men, and any one of them will be glad 
to take you to the Park'; I'm sure I don't 
know what to make of your manners." 

"I'm very sorry, but there's a new rule " 

"That's what I say ; there's nothing but new 
rules all around ; says the doctor to me, 'Han- 
nah, take that child to Fairmount to-day or 
she may die before morning,' and he says, 'Go 
in the cars, they're for the public's conven- 
ience,' let me tell you that and I mean to ride." 

"They have always been that," the man hur- 
ried to say, "but no one can ride free." 

"I'm not asking that," she replied promptly. 
It's you who have refused to take my fare, but 
never mind, I'll give them to some other con- 
ductor; now, go back to your place, Beck and 
me are going to the park." 

The conductor did not move, but stood with 
his hand on the rope. 

Directly opposite to Hannah sat a sweet, 
lovely young girl. She had one of those shy, 
timid natures that blush and tremble at the 
sound of her own voice. Naturally she was 
within earshot of the conversation that had 
ensued and now leaned over and spoke to the 
conductor. 

"Don't dare to put this woman off," she 
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said, "but for this iniquitous law her tickets 
would be good, and she thinks they are." 

"But you know, miss, if I disobey I lose my 
position." 

"This is a matter of life and death; it would 
be so sad to see that child die, die, before she 
reached Fairmount." 

Up until now a man had been sitting unob- 
served in the corner of the car. He wore one 
of those soft felt hats that are all the rage at 
present and had drawn it forward, effectually 
concealing his face, but managing to keep his 
eye on the conductor's hands. At these words 
of the girl he jumped up and gripped the con- 
ductor by the throat and called out loud enough 
for everyone to hear, all the while shaking his 
cane in his face. 

"I am the President, do you understand, I 
am the President," he fairly shrieked; "I've 
caught you now, you are not to be trusted, I 
dismiss you on the spot;" then a puzzled look 
came into his face and he relaxed his hold and 
said, "No, Til let you ride to the end of route 
if you promise to collect all fares and not let 
any one stay on the cars who ought to be off," 
pointing to Hannah and Beck. 

All at once this timid, shy, shrinking young 
lady rose in a very majestic manner and man- 
ifested a courage that no one would have sus- 
pected. Somehow she wedged herself in be- 
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twcen the conductor and the President of all 
the Traction Companies in the United States, 
pushing the latter merely by a glance of her 
eye nearer and nearer to the platform. 

Then she looked straight into his face and 
said, "You ought to be electrocuted," 

"It's very dreadful," he answered very po- 
litely, "for a lovely young girl like jrou to 
cherish such unkind sentiments. If that thing 
should happen, this would be my last trolley 
ride," and he went very white at the thought 
of this. 

"You deserve it," she said. "You would 
kill that little Beck and my uncle only has to 
raise his little finger and snap his head and 
utter the name when a man has lived long 
enough, you know what I mean — it's all over 
in a few minutes." 

"What a very diverting pastime for a gen- 
tleman," his words coming brokenly from 
chattering lips. "May I ask the name of your 
uncle?" 

"He is the Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
we are all living by his pleasure," she asserted 

"Most assuredly, miss," he replied in his 
old, vigorous tones, "but I beg of you not to 
hand my name in. I'll do anything to please 
you. Your uncle is a most estimable gentle- 
man. I have known him for years, and it 
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would be unfortunate for our lifelong friend- 
ship to end in a tragedy." 

All at once the girl burst into tears. 

'What is the matter, dear miss," the Presi- 
dent asked. **Don't tell me that the Governor 
has threatened to electrocute you, make your- 
self easy, I should never allow it. Why, you 
have just begtm to live." 

"What have you done?" she cried. "I, I, 
who have never had anything but the sweetest, 
kindest thoughts in my heart towards every- 
body, have mentioned that awful, wicked, 
cruel world— oh, oh, I must have had murder 
in my heart. I can never be happy again." 

"Comfort yourself, dear miss," he said re- 
assuringly, "I was never better in my life. I 
haven't a scratch, no judge would convict you 
of murder in the first or second " 

"Oh, what a terrible scene you have made !" 
she broke out. "I will put an end to it at 
once. Conductor, where are you," she called, 
and tsdcing out her last quarter from her bag, 
she bought a package of tickets and deposited 
them in Beck's lap, saying, "Good for six 
rides, little girl," then turning to the President, 
she said, "Now!" 

'Well, what now!" he asked. 

'*Thc woman," she explained. 

"Ah, I see," and a glimmer of light shot 
across his face as he held his hand over his 
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pocket, containing his fat wallet. *1 tell you, 
miss, you were right," he said; *'these new 

rules will not work. Mr. no, no names; 

my colleagues and myself, that's better, gave 
the gravest consideration to this matter; we 
discussed every situation, but no man in his 
senses could have dreamt of an emergency like 
this; I should like to show that woman a kind- 
ness, yes, I really mean it, but don't you see, 
to do that I must make a wholesale — ^whole- 
sale charity of it?" 

"Be quick," she said, "here we are at the 
Park, and it has given me the most delight- 
ful—" 

"Given you, what?" he asked imploringly. 

"Such a delightful sensation to part with my 
money." 

"All my life I have heard of people talk- 
ing about sensations, I have never had one; 
now I'll know how they feel," and forthwith 
presented Hannah with a bunch of tickets, 
calling to the young lady, "Dear miss, is it 
coming, will it take five minutes, or did you 
say ten? How many is it now? Time is pass- 
ing and I feel no sensation." 

With the modesty becoming a damsel of 
the Quaker City the young lady had resumed 
her seat with no intention of saying another 
word. Her eyes were cast down and she had 
already forgotten the presence of the Presi- 
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dent. All at once she heard some one talking 
aloud, and looking up she saw him staring at 
her in a fierce way, with all that suavity and 
elegance which we have before this recog- 
nized as his distinctive qualities utterly 
dropped. 

"I want you to know, young woman,'* he 
said, "that one head cannot be pitted against a 
corporation. Those new rules are all right. 
I'll see that they are rigidly enforced. You 
have made a fool of me; how on earth did I 
ever lose my wits?" With that he sprang up 
and dashed toward the platform, "Beck, 
Beck," he screamed, "I made a mistake about 
the tickets; come back, do you hear, Til give 
you ten cents? Come back, I say." 

Every word, every syllable were wafted 
over to Hannah and Beck, but neither turned 
their heads. "Don't let on we hear," Hannah 
was saying; "there's nothing the matter with 
them tickets; we're poor, awfully poor, Beck, 
but I wouldn't let you take another penny from 
the President to-day. Never beg. Beck." 

"He's a great man, mom, isn't he ?" the child 
asked. 

"Don't you know that. Beck, without my 
telling you? He's the biggest man in the coun- 
try." 

"Isn't everything splendid, mom?" Beck 
saidi watching the stream of carriages and 
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autos rolling past, and casting her eyes over 
the vast spaces of the Park with the river be- 
yond. "I am thinking of Jamie, we can give 
the tickets to him for his tin train." 

"How's that, Beck?" 

"He can have fun with those bad tickets." 

"What kind of a woman do you think your 
mother is?" Hannah asked sharply. "My 
Jamie to play at breaking all the laws of the 
country, not if my name is Hannah Mur- 
phy!" 

"It's only pretend," Beck replied meekly. 

"But my boy must be honest in fun as well 
as work, so look, here goes the tickets," and 
with this she tugged at her pocket and drew 
forth Nos. I and 2 and tore them into a thou- 
sand atoms. The wind had caught the other 
three and lodged them on a rock. A park 
guard who happened to be walking by, with 
one bound scaled the rocks, seized the tickets 
and handed them to her. 

The man was in a social mood and lingered 
to talk. He noticed that she was just on the 
point of tearing her restored tickets apart and 
suddenly brought his big bludgeon down upon 
her knuckles, "What are you doing that for?" 
he asked. 

"They're no use," she replied. **Beck and 
me can't ride on them^" 
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*T)id you try to pass your little girl on 
them?" 

"Of course I did, isn't a ticket a ticket ?" 

"Don't you know, hasn't a policeman been 
at your door to tell you that all over the United 
States no granny or momsey can ever take her 
little girl a trolley ride again?" 

"Well, I never!" Hannah blurted out. "I 
was just thinking of taking my children to a 
pic-nic coming this Fourth of July." 

"Whew ! you must have money to burn, for 
somehow children will lose their tickets, and if 
they lost one you know you would have to 
spend another quarter." 

"But they should not see them, I'd take care 
of them myself." 

"And if you forgot and showed all three in 
one hand, you would be arrested in the car." 

"Arrested for what?" she asked, puzzled. 

"Why, don't you understand, you would be 
considered dishonest and the Traction Com- 
pany — grand men they are — ^they are trying 
to make the public as honest as themselves by 
making every one pay for himself." 

"It seems to me," said Hannah, covered 
with confusion, "that a woman could not do 
an honester thing than pay for her own child." 

"The mischief of it is the little shavers must 
pay for themselves and strut in and out the 
cars like independent travellers, the next thing 
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we'll have them setting up for property rights. 
I wonder what we are all coming to," he said. 

"I'm rather backward about politics and I'll 
just give in that I don't know what you've been 
talking about," Hannah admitted humbly. 

"I can't explain myself, but everything 
seems to be changing," then with a jerk he 
asked, "Do you see that man on the next beat?" 

"What's to hinder me?" Hannah said, ter- 
ribly perturbed in her mind. "There is no 
wilderness between us." 

"He's in the same box as you," the man an- 
swered, good-naturedly, "if you got closer to 
him, you'd see the big tears rolling down his 
face ; he's feeling awful bad." 

"In this beautiful Park?" Hannah ex- 
claimed, "everybody ought to be happy." 

"That's just it, he thinks there is no place 
in the world like it, and for years him and 
his family have spent every Sunday afternoon 
at Fairmount. I don't know a kinder man, he 
always brought his mother along and to give 
her company, counted his wife's mother in as 
well, but now that these 'leave your family at 
home* tickets have come in, they can never, 
never come again, they might just as well hire 
an automobile, but it won't hold them no way." 

"How many are there?" said Hannah. 

"There are twelve of those dear children, 
the happiest family you ever seen, the Park 
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will never be the same without them," the man 
said regretfully. 

"It's an awful pity, I do feel sorry for 
them, perhaps the President will give them 
tickets," Hannah added very cautiously. 

The man shook his head. "Nothing of that 
kind will ever happen, but we men — ^the Park 
Guard I mean, were so distressed over their 
trouble that we sent them a plateau." 

"A plateau," Hannah cried, "what on earth 
is that?" 

"That's what I said to the florist and when 
he showed it to me I saw that it was only a 
small park filled in with wet ferns and drip- 
ping moss — ^just covers their parlor table." 

"Sort of a swamp," Hannah rejoined, "giv- 
ing out cool breezes all the time." 

"Yes, the very thing, we thought on a hot 
summer afternoon when they were all in the 
parlor sitting around it, they would not feel so 
lonesome, — and cold! Why, they will aknost 
freeze." 

"That was kind of you, real kind.'* 

"We were glad to do it," he said; "now, I 
must rtm, there's an accident." . . . 

That evening Hannah was restless and 
never stopped walking from room to room. 
She examined Beck's school books and gifts 
from her teacher. Finally she came down 
stairs with a mysterious bundle underneath her 
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apron. Then she lit the gas and hung some- 
thing on the wall. In a state of rapture she 
called for the children and pointed to a little 
frame which from side to side, read : 

SOUVENIR TICKETS. 

PRESENTED TO HANNAH MURPHY BY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THEODORE ROOSEVEW. 

When the delight and astonishment had 
somewhat abated, Hannah said, "I tell you, 
Beck, that is worth a fortune/' 

"But you'll not sell it, mom,'' the child 
pleaded, clinging to her. 

"Never!" came in a positive note. 

Hannah awoke the next morning to find 
herself famous and the little street agog with 
curiosity. Throngs came at an early hour 
knocking at her door. They wanted to know 
the truth of that story and to see 'them tick- 
ets.' Wasn't they just like the ones in their 
own pockets, six for a quarter? What was 
the sense of kicking up such a fuss about the 
President's tickets ! They would not carry her 
to New York. You might suppose she was 
going to start around the world. . . . 

It does seem strange how this story ever 
traveled into Mayfair. Just at a time, too, 
when episodes smacking of the grotesque to 
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fhc tragic were occurring all over the city. In 
fact on this very morning Mrs, Peter Mar- 
sham fell dead at her front door from heart 
disease. At the same moment Admiral Ram- 
bo dropped dead on the corner from apoplexy. 
The doctors gave out the report on both cases 
that death had ensued from excessive exer- 
cise. Mrs. Marsham had taken ten steps too 
many, and the poor Admiral, that dear man, 
had overdone the matter by twenty. Five cents 
seems so little to most of us, in fact, in your 
whole acquaintance can you think of a soli- 
tary person who would give a thought to part- 
ing wilii a nickel, but here we are face to face 
with an awful truth. These poor victims actu- 
ally throwing it in the balance against life 
itself. This is all very sad and painful, but 
there seems to be no way to help it. Every- 
body must make their bread and butter. We 
are told that the Traction Company is not do- 
ing that. All the organizations of the country 
are having benefits. Why not give Rapid 
Transit one? Grand Opera sayl And solve 
the problem in one night. 

This digression has taken us a great way 
from Hannah, who was standing at her door 
to admit Mrs. Mordaunt. This great lady was 
one of the four hundred and in a way respon- 
sible for introducing Hannah to the big world, 
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for when a story begins you never know where 
k will end. 

She began by being gracious, as she always 
did, then she said, "I have brought you down 
some old, rare laces to renovate and clean. I 
would not trust them to any one else, they are 
treasured heirlooms." 

"I don't know that I have ever done up any 
heirlooms," Hannah said with a poziled, in- 
quisitive look in her face. 

"Oh, yes, you have," Mrs. Mordaunt said 
encouragingly; "some person must have 
brought you a piece of lace from an old, old 
ancestor." 

'Well, I guess anything that passes down 
in a family is an heirloom," Hannah ventured 
timidly. 

"To be sure," Mrs. Mordaunt said, blushing 
to the roots of her hair in her attempt to in- 
form Hannah. 

"I have one myself, would you like to see 
it?" Hannah asked. 

"Indeed I would; it would give me great 
pleasure." 

"Stand up and look behind you." 

Mrs. Mordaunt rose and catching a glimpse 
of a familiar name bent forward and read the 
superscription. 

"When — ^where — ^how did you come by this, 
Hannah?" she asked in amazement 
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"Him and I were in the same car, and what 
was the matter with my tickets I don't know, 
but he gave me these, so I was not put off." 

"That's just Hke the President, he is so kind, 
he doesn't like to see any one walking. Now 
tell me, what did he look like ?" 

"Like his pictures for all the world, a splen- 
did looking gentleman, and such a voice! I 
s'pose that comes from talking to so many 
thousand people at once." 

"Tell me more about him," Mrs. Mordaunt 
said quickly. 

"There's not much more for me to say. I 
remember now he carried a big stick " 

"Oh, the President's big stick!" Mrs. Mor- 
daunt laughed; "he never goes without that, 
but it never does any harm, Hannah." 

"I know it; he nearly frightened a man out 
of his life, that was all; it was only play," 

"I really think I must tell the President how 
you have honored his gift." 

"Don't do that; you see I saw in Beck's 
school book that two stamps belonging to 
General, President George Washington have 
been sold lately." 

"I heard of that sale," Mrs. Mordaunt in- 
terrupted, "it was of unusual interest." 

"They brought lots of money," Hannah pur- 
sued, "and I said to myself, so will the car 
tickets if they are kept long enough they will 
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be mighty valuable and curious, they will make 
Beck a rich lady." 

"The day has come already, Hannah, when 
they are most curious, for this is a wonder- 
ful story," but speaking of such grand person- 
ages as our presidents seemed to make Mrs. 
Mordaunt uneasy and fidgety and she asked 
almost abruptly, "How about Beck, does she 
go to Fairmount every dav?" 

'How can we, there's my ticket?" point- 
ing to the frame, "and Beck can't invite her 
own mother to take a ride, doesn't it beat all ?" 

With that Mrs. Mordaunt emptied her 
purse in Hannah's hands. "See," she said, "I 
have no room for silver, I only carry car tick- 
ets and checks. Go at once to the Park for 
some more of that good water." 

Mrs. Mordaunt had a very tender conscience 
and on her way back she kept constantly ask- 
ing herself in the carriage, "if she had been 
truthful, perfectly truthful." 

As she neared Chestnut Street, she beck- 
oned to a friend to come to the carriage door. 

"I am so glad to see you, dear," she said. I 
want to talk over a little matter — something so 
queer has happened." 

Then she launched forth with a minute and 
exact account of the incidents of the morn- 
ing, winding up with a tender pathos in her 
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voice and an imploring look in her face, Tio 
you think I was truthful — perfectly truthful?" 

"Quite so," her friend reassured her. She 
was a literary woman and always most par- 
ticular to voice her opinions in proper technic, 
so it is pleasant to learn from her that all pro- 
fessions swap words occasionally, as well as 
some other things, for in an instant she re- 
plied, "You know there was only one edition 
of the numeral tickets issued, and by the end 
of the month they will indeed be a great curi- 
osity. Yes, yes, you were quite right and per- 
fectly truthful." 

Mrs. Mordaunt was not satisfied. She 
questioned more friends. They all agreed 
with the first woman to whom she had ap- 
pealed. We think that she must have had 
•omething else on her mind. Don't you? 
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OLD ST. JOHN'S 

Marshall Parker was making his way up 
the stairs to see his old friend, Winton Phil- 
lips. They had been playmates as children and 
at college were never separated. Both had 
taken up their life work on the same lines 
but on divergent paths. Phillips had gone to 
China and devoted himself, heart and soul, to 
missionary work. Parker, no less zealous, had 
toiled and worked for the redemption of man- 
kind in a New England parish. 

This was Phillips' first holiday home. 
Parker was thrilled by old memories as he 
stood on the landing. He was carried back to 
the old seminary, to the day that he and Win- 
ton were both graduated. That was twenty 
years ago. 

Parker did not knock; he opened the door 
quietly and saw Phillips reflected in the mir- 
ror. He was lying on a sofa but he was not 
asleep. Parker spoke. At the sound of his 
voice, Phillips raised himself and cried out: 

"Marshall, I know you ! I would know your 
voice all over the world." • • . 
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"Tell me," Phillips said, after they had 
talked awhile, "how did you find me?" 

"I saw the notice of your arrival in the 
paper, and hurried down to the city, and drove 
right here — ^your uncle's, is it not?" 

"My uncle has passed away, but it is the 
same old home, his son " 

"Yes," Parker interposed, "I met Mr. Van 
Horn at the door. "He offered to come up 
with me or have me announced, but I wanted 
to surprise you and now that I have you alone, 
I am going to order a rest, you must come 
back with me, you are overworked." 

"I was never better in my life than when 
I landed a week ago, the voyage had infused 
new life into me." 

"What has brought you to this?" Parker 
asked with concern. 

"You can't believe it Marshall, only a dream, 
a teasing, tormenting, terrible dream." 

"A dream!" Parker exclaimed astonished. 
"Tell me all about it." 

"Yes, Marshall, yes; it will do me good. I 
want to talk it over. I can't understand how 
it held me in its grip. I, who have dealt with 
the hard, stern realities of life. It was the very 
first night that I was at home." 

"You were excited and heard something to 
worry you," Parker suggested soothingly. 

"That's the strangest thing, Marshall ; noth- 
ing was said, not a word that I can remember 
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about the subject of my dream, but my eyes 
could no sooner have been closed than I was 
carried under the portico of old St. John's. 
A throng had gathered and they saw that I 
was a stranger, and some one came close to 
me and whispered that it was going to be de- 
stroyed, its walls pulled down and the site of 
the old church, oh Marshall ! think of it, given 
up to commerce. I turned to an old man lean- 
ing against a column and inquired what great 
disaster had befallen Old Trinity. Could it be? 
— but no, that was impossible for it to know 
loss or deficit, but so paramount are our own 
anxieties in our minds, that I asked again if its 
priests were all housed and fed, so absurd, you 
know. Of course he laughed at me and said 
the revenues of the old church rolled in by 
millions. The next minute I was on my way 
to the Bishop's. I found him surrounded by 
a conclave of prelates. Marshall, you follow 
me, you know that it is only a dream." 

"Yes, happily, my dear Winton, it could 
only be that." 

**Well, I saw myself standing before them, 
every man staring at me as if I were an in- 
truder, while I questioned the Bishop and asked 
if this story was true ; that the old church was 
coming down. He gave me a languid smile 
and all the prelates smiled in the same fashion. 
He assured me that he and all his brethren 
were up-to-date men, twentieth century chris- 
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tians and knew best how to manage their own 
parishes. That did not silence me, speaking 
as boldly as the Pope. I reminded him of an- 
other story, centuries old, how the promise was 
given if ten faithful souls should be found, a 
whole city would be saved from destruction. 
This seemed like an idle tale to him and he 
said the world was older, it had no room for 
sentimentalists — such as I — such as I am. I 
saw that my words irritated him and I begged 
very humbly to know what the twentieth cen- 
tury christian was doing. 'The christian,' he 
went on to say, 'must be guided, and led and 
governed by the spirit of the age. Progress! 
progress!' he fairly shrieked. *What do you 
know about the duty of the church ?' he asked. 
'I'll tell you : It must go where it will do the 
most good, reach the greatest number.' Was 
I daunted at this, Marshall? Not a bit. I 
stood there pleading for these fifty men who 
love the old church, who come in all seasons 
to pray and worship, who are sure of a wel- 
come and a place and are glad to divest them- 
selves of their work-a-day environment. 
Mark you, Marshall, we are all alike, rich and 
poor. It exalts our souls to breathe the same 
atmosphere with the good and the great. I 
put this to them ; the subtle influence that tra- 
ditions carry with them, but they smiled or 
frowned at me as the humor took them. 'Why, 
my friends,' I cried, 'do you know what it is 
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to travel for months over the same road, per- 
haps for years without making a convert? To 
find fifty, sixty earnest, sincere believers wait- 
ing for us we should think that salvation had 
indeed come to heathendom.' But my words 
fell upon empty air and I left them without a 
word, without a handshake. The Bishop said 
at parting: 'You will soon come over to our 
point of view.' Oh, Marshall, to take a man's 
point of view " 

"But you found " Parker said. 

"Wait!" Phillips broke out excitedly. "This 
is only part of that dreadful dream. The next 
morning was the Feast of the Epiphany and 
something impelled me to go down to old St. 
John's. You follow, Marshall, in my dream," 
he said again. 

"Yes, yes ; you would not be talking this way 
in conscious sanity." 

"That's true, that's true, Marshall ; but to go 
on: Just for sentiment, I looked up our old 
pew, for here all my forebears worshipped and 
from here, too, they were buried. In the cor- 
ner I found an old woman on her knees, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. I leaned 
over and tried to comfort her. But nothing 
could assuage her tears. She told me that it 
was her last service on earth. She could not 
walk and she was too poor to ride. By this 
time the congregation had assembled, all poor, 
very poor. Some of the women had babies in 
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their arms, others had children by the hand 
and a few men had run in from their work, 
;coatless and hatless. The clocks all around 
pealed forth the hour. I ceased talking and 
waited for the service to begin. Suddenly be- 
fore the altar, a heavenly form appeared, 
clothed in white apparel, shining and glisten- 
ing. An awe and hush fell upon the congre- 
gation, then his face became distinct and it 
was very beautiful, more beautiful than any 
face that man had ever looked upon, and in a 
voice clear, tender and merciful, he said : 'Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.' 

"Then he raised his arms and pronounced a 
benediction. 

"Shortly before this there had been a great 
stamping of feet and the Bishop and his clergy 
and a lot of vestrymen had entered the church, 
each holding a bag of gold in his hand, clink- 
ing and jingling at every footstep. Out of 
kindness, Marshall, out of kindness! Thought 
the poor people would be pleased to see what 
piles of gold their church was worth, but at 
the sight of the God-man, they all stood still in 
the aisle, blanched and trembling, every man 
of them. They seemed frightened, not able to 
speak or to move. In the awful silence that 
followed, the apparition, vision, call it what 
you will, moved, and with sublime majesty 
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walked down to meet them. 'Friends/ he said, 
Svhy come you hither with bags of gold? 
Know ye not that this is the temple of the 
Lord ?' Not a word did they utter but headed 
by the Bishop they rushed out, into the street 
and jumped into their carriages, calling out to 
their men : *Go, go faster ; go !' Oh, Marshall, 
here I awoke. I thought I should die from 
suffocation and the agonized pain in my heart. 
I shook from head to foot but what cut me 
most of all was my own disloyalty. How could 
I have such fancies? Whence came this vag- 
ary ? How I managed it I know not, but some- 
how I got into my clothes and called for a 
carriage and went lo see the Bishop. Wasn't it 
strange, all the clergy were there whom I had 
seen in my dream; faces that I had never 
known, names I had never heard, and you will 
not blame me, Marshall, no one could. I didn't 
tell them of my dream, but in a matter-of-fact 
way I asked the Bishop if the rumor was true 
that old St. John's was going to be torn down? 
It would have done your heart good to be 
there, the astonished way at which they looked 
at each other. *St. John's coming down?' the 
Bishop said. 'This is the first that I have heard 
of it.' I gave them an awful shock and I 
hurried on to say: 

"I thought. Bishop, it was a great mistake. 
I know what missionary sermons you preach. 
I know how you urge young men to go out into 
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the missionary field. I have heard all about it 
way off in China, and I said to myself, here is 
a big missionary work at home, in our old city 
and the Bishop would never desert it, never ! 

"The Bishop was most amiable and kind, but 
the report had pained him. In very gentle, 
but firm tones, he replied: 

*You are quite right, Mr. Phillips, as long as 
I live, not a stone of old St. John's shall be 
disturbed.' 

"He begged me to take a seat and to stay 
and asked me in the friendliest manner what he 
fcould do for me, and every one of those pre- 
lates came forward, shook hands with me and 
invited me to dine with them, and manifested 
the greatest sympathy in all my work. But, 
Marshall, I crouched out like a culprit, I was 
ashamed to meet their gaze." 

"And thus your dream ended," Parker said 
indulgently. 

"No, no ! I can't say that. Every morning I 
lay awake startled into a chill of terror from 
some horrible dream, so real, so vivid, of this 
good old city growing selfish and worldly. Yes, 
Marshall, I must confess it, even pagan, with 
my eyes wide open and my senses acute it is 
hard to rid myself of the impression, I have 
asked myself a thousand times how I could be 
a victim to such a phantasy, for you know, 
Marshall, we missionaries are comforted and 
Strengthened in all our trials and privations in 
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reflecting upon the peace of our own land, upon 
the men who are living for righteousness, who 
are holding up high and christian ideals and we 
turn to them for help and sympathy. How this 
thought has warmed my heart !" 

"My dear man," Parker interposed, "this is 
a case of nerves, again I say, you must come 
to Connecticut with me for a cure." 

"I want to. I will come before I go back 
to China. I long to get into the hearts and 
lives of all these good people around me, and 
brush away — wipe out forever these hideous 
dreams." 

"Well, I'll be back in a few days and shall 
expect you to be ready," Parker said, rising to 

go. 

"If anything should happen, Marshall, you'll 
know that I — I die happy, for God be praised, 
New York is christian, New York is " 

He fell back motionless upon the pillows. 

Parker clasped his hand and leaned over to 
catch his whisper. 

He spoke no word. 

His hand chilled, a tremor passed over his 
face, his heart ceased to beat. 

Winton Phillips was dead. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S TRIP 

"This is a very unusual, indeed a most re- 
markable trip that the President is contemplat- 
ing," Browne said. 

"That little run up to Boston?" Ellis ques- 
tioned. "Why, he'll go and come before any 
one knows it." 

"To Boston!" Browne said contemptuously. 
"I was referring to that two years' cruise." 

"What?" Ellis rejoined. "Teddy going to 
do that? To go away and leave us for two 
years! Teddy! I can't believe it of him. 
Where is he going?" 

"Around the world two or three times ; will 
take a peep at Africa first." 

"To Africa! Why, Browne, the man can- 
not know what he is doing. He'll get tired out 
and used up in less than no time." 

"That's what he is now, tired to death all 
the time; he's going for a rest." 

"How will he fill in his time ? There is noth- 
ing amusing going on in the heart of Africa, 
no army, no navy, no foot-ball games." 

"Don't you understand, he's going for sport 
1— to shoot elephants and lions and all the wild 
animals careering round in those parts." 
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"Dear me, nothing short of a cannon will 
kill an elephant. Teddy is a strong man; in 
fact, I don't know a stronger one, do you 
Browne? But to go across Africa carrying a 
cannon would be the death of him/* 

"He won't need one, he's going to take a big 
stick and a Winchester." 

"A big stick, Browne, has terrified a nation. 
I can't be mistaken. I'm sure I've read that 
somewhere," Ellis asserted valiantly, "but I've 

never heard Why, Browne, it could not, 

it could not kill an elephant." 

"Let him try, let him try," Browne replied 
indulgently. "Teddy has his own way of do- 
ing things.'* 

"Does he know that there are no railroads 
there — no autos, natives carry you, one hun- 
dred dollars a day, that's the tariff, one hun- 
dred dollars. Who is going to pay for this, 
that's what I want to know?" 

"Himself — our Teddy, every blessed cent; 
there's a man for you !" 

"He must not do that,' Ellis jerked out. "It's 
outrageous to think of it, he will come home a 
bankrupt." 

"He's old enough to take care of himself," 
Browne asserted cheerfully. 

"There are perils before him ; perils that he 
knows nothing about," Ellis urged nervously, 
"wc must warn him." 
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''Don't you worry abput Teddy, he has made 
up his mind to go and go he will." 

"I tell you he knows no more about Africa 
than a baby." 

"There, you are wrong. Do you know what 
he has done?" 

"Some things; yes, some things, but not all," 
Ellis admitted. 

"Well, I assure you, for the last year the 
President has done nothing but pore over the 
map of Africa ; it is corrugated with pin pricks ; 
it is brought to him the first thing in the morn- 
ing and he falls asleep dreaming of it at night. 
Isn't that inspiring?" Browne exclaimed. 

"I know he loves that map," Ellis said. 

"YouVe hit it, Ellis, it's a pretty thing, that 
map, and Teddy was always fond of bright 
colors, and all this time I thought he knew the 
f:ountry. The trouble is, our President is too 
shy; he ought to talk more, question people, 
hunt up explorers. That's what I'd do, and 
they tell me a lot." 

"Do you know what sort of a place this Lake 
Nyanza is, and the region around there ?" Ellis 
asked. 

"Know about Nyanza and Libra? Well, I 
should think so ! I have a postal card at home 
of the very spot and guess what Teddy will 
find there?" 

"Now, Browne, you know that I never could 
picture anything out of air.'* 
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"Well, on my word, there is nothing, noth- 
ing! Only a ramshackled, old tumbled-down 
inn infested with poisonous insects and the mo- 
ment he steps out, venomous things — ^all sorts, 
will come creeping and crawling around him. 
Oh, Ellis, it makes my heart ache to think of 
Teddy tired and exhausted to be awakaned by 
one of these dreadful beasts. Ellis, what if he 
was not awakened?" Browne asked tremu- 
lously. 

**You are in a fit of the blues, man! The 
moment it is noised abroad that Teddy is com- 
ing a Waldorf-Astoria will rise up on the ruins 
of this old historic hostelry." 

"No, no, Ellis; it takes ten years to put up 
a hotel in that country; in fact, when I come 
to think of it, they have none, that is, not what 
we should call a hotel exactly." 

**Well, Teddy '11 not starve, depend upon it. 
Sport will give him such an appetite it will 
make no difference if he has muffins or dough- 
nuts to eat," Ellis said. 

'*Yes, Ellis, that is another peril we must 
face. Teddy may starve — after Vatel," 
Browne almost groaned. 

*'Vatel, Vatel " Ellis ruminated. 

*'Oh, I see, youVe never dined at tlie White 
House." 

**No, not yet. I'm expecting to every day." 

"Such a dinner, he prepared for the very per- 
fection of culinary art," Browne pursued. "No 
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one need tell me the name of that cook, if it is 
not Vatel, he's a lineal descendent, I'll wager.'* 

"And this makes you think/* Ellis said tenta- 
tively. 

'*That Teddy must be provided for every 
meal guaranteed, Tiffany glass and silver 
gleaming on snow white damask and the best 
of service thrown in." 

"How can you manage it?'* Ellis asked 
eagerly. 

"The simplest thing in the world, the scheme 
has concocted itself while we have been talk- 
ing," Browne said. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"I've decided," Browne answered, "to put 
the matter into Cherry's hands. I'll run in 
some fine morning and send up my card with a 
message that I want to see him on important 
business. The moment he appears I'll say: *I 
have news for you, Mr. Cherry. The President 
is going to take a trip to foreign parts, over- 
land and seas.' You know, Elhs, that no news- 
paper is allowed in that establishment, it 
wouldn't do, it might create a partisan feeling 
and break up business altogether, so Cherry 
keeps clear of all that is going on in Washing- 
ton and he'll be the most amazed man in the 
world to hear that the President is going away. 
For, with thousands of others, he believes that 
Teddy will stay where he is for a while, to 
see what people are doing. It would be hard to 
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hear so far off, quite impossible, in fact, to get 
the latest bulletin, but you and I know that 
Teddy is going ; is glad to nui away, so I shall 
now proceed to make arrangements. 'There's 
Adolph,' I'll say, 1 don't know any one 
equal to him for getting up tasty dinners, 
and dear me, his luncheons are good and 
breakfasts! Why, where could you get a 
better? You can't ask more from any 
man than this — three good meals a day. 
Now, I am looking around for just such 
a person, for what do think, Mr. Cherry, 
the President has given no care to what 
he calls 'insignificant details ;' says crackers and 
cheese will satisfy him, and has ordered, if you 
please, one thousand pickles from London. 
Pickles, Mr. Cherry, in the desert! Do you 
hear, pickles! It would kill a man in New 
York, kill a man anywhere. So to be brief, I 
have come to engage Adolph's services for the 
President.' I say, Ellis, can't you see Cherry 
bubble over with his giggles, not knowing if he 
is standing on his head or his heels and no 
wonder! It is a tremendous honor to confer 
on any man. He will be a little bewildered at 
first to know the lay of the land, for not every 
man has heard of Africa, and few, very few of 
our acquaintances care to go there, but I'll tell 
him that Adolph will have a series of delight- 
ful surprises before him, and his duties will 
\)t very light; to be sure ther^ wiU be no Ful- 
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ton Market at hand, but he'll never miss it; 
woods all around chuck full of vegetables, 
game within sight and the natives to rely upon 
for butter and eggs, in fine for all et cetera. 
He must remember to keep ahead of the party, 
in other words, to explore Africa, and at the 
approach of the President to have a hot, steam- 
ing meal in readiness. If danger threatens in 
the way of those deadly insects or vicious 
beasts, you know Ellis there is such a differ- 
ence in these savage creatures ; some meet you 
with a grin, showing a real friendly aspect, 
others again are wicked, ferociously wicked, 
just ready to tear a man to pieces. If one of 
these come along, Adolph must run up a sig- 
nal for the President to stay away. Only a 
few words and the thing is done. Adolph 
smiles, bows, *a thank you, sir,' and with that 
eager manner of his, says, Tm off, greet the 
President in Nyanza.' True to his word when 
I leave, I see him dashing through the door 
with a trunk on his shoulder checked for 
Africa.'; 

"Capital, capital, it takes you to think of 
this," Ellis exclaimed, "may I ask the cost per 
diem?" 

"Oh,— oh, only a thousand or so." 

"And you'll pay the bills?" 

"This jest of yours is most untimely Ellis, I 
hope no one heard," Browne said, looking un- 
easily around the room from one empty comer 
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to another, "I'm a poor man Ellis and if it was 
known that I had whispered Africa, I should 
not have credit another day, but there is no 
reason why I can't head the list for an old 
friend like Teddy. I have always known him, 
and I love Teddy." 

"You propose then to raise a fund by sub- 
scription." 

"No, I would not put it that way, a Testi- 
monial Ellis, a Testimonial of affection and 
regard," Brown explained. 

"Shall we begin at once to write notes, or 
appeals — ^whatever you call them?" Ellis asked, 
opening his desk and seizing a pen between his 
fingers. 

"No, no; not at all, I shall see these gentle- 
men and tell them that the President is going 
to take a holiday and at present we cannot fol- 
low him step by step but if the reports are true 
he shall be quite removed from, the ordinary, 
civilized methods of travel and that you and I 
are very much concerned about his comfort, 
and happily Ellis, many of these men are 
explorers themselves and realize that there is 
no place in the world where a man wants lux- 
uries more than in a desert, and is it any 
wonder, Ellis, away from home, away from 
friends?" 

"Loneliness is the most dreary feeling in the 
world," Ellis faltered. 

"Well, I can't explain it, doubt if any man 
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can, but from that day so long ago when a man, 
known to us all, was over eager for a bite of 
apple, we've all been the same, — ^men and boys 
I mean, — we can't help it, we are made that 
way " 

"How, how are we made ?" Ellis demanded. 

"Made happy and put in a jolly good humor 
at the sight of a toothsome morsel. The Presi- 
dent is most abstemious, as I have just indi- 
cated, has been known to live on dry bread and 
water for a whole day, but with his boy, it is 
different, we must consider him. Kermet is 
still young, very young and something of a 
momma baby yet, and I say if he was offered 
the dainties served by the natives, do you know 
what would happen, I ask you Ellis, do you 
know?" 

"Of course I do," he replied quickly, "that 
boy would have a spell of colic." 

"Colic ! no Ellis, not colic ; that child would 
have something a great deal worse. He would 
be homesick. This is a serious trouble, people 
have died from it, the President knows it ; and 
when Kermet would put his arms around his 
father's neck and in broken sobs beg: Tapa 
take me back; papa take me home;' Teddy, the 
same kind, tender Teddy as of old, would clasp 
his little hand within his own and walk out of 
the wilderness without a word and with all 
speed make for the coast. Here he woxdd 
beckon to the first man he saw and jtunping into 
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a boat with Kermet beside him, order the oars- 
man to row out to mid-ocean, and silently and 
patiently those two, father and son, would scan 
the great waste to be on the alert to hail the first 
ship bound for Oyster Bay. It would be hard 
Ellis, very hard, such a magnificent fleet around 
the point at his command, but what would any- 
thing matter, if Kermet was happy, — ^that hard 
earned holiday given up, sport renounced, all 
dreams of adventure dispelled and one hundred 
million people bristling with consternation?" 

"The people, Browne! The people?" Ellis 
questioned. 

"To be sure. The people ! Don't you know 
that every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try are beginning to count the days till the 
President comes back, it makes no difference if 
he goes this year or next, it's in the air that he 
is going to surprise the world. Why, only the 
other day, a man came from Oregon, — a 
stranger — into my house if you please and what 
do you think brought him?" 

"Oregon, Oregon! That's the great fruit 
State, isn't it ? I take it that your man wanted 
to sell a barrel of apples," Ellis ventured. 

"Apples! nothing of the sort. He is a de- 
voted Rooseveltian. He said to me, I've come 
Mr. Browne, as you and the President are such 
close friends, to ask you to telegraph the 
moment he returns from his travels, I can't 
depend upon general news, and The West has 
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determined upon a grand ovation, and as soon 
as he begins that procession from state to state, 
a holiday shall be proclaimed, schools will be 
closed to enable the children to see all the wild 
animals and the lot of curious things he has 
promised to show his countrymen.' I turned 
to my little Burney, who was playing near us, 
and asked if he knew what we were talking 
about. 'Sure,' he answered, 'President's Roose- 
velt's great parade in 1912.' Austin came 
through the open door at this moment, 
'Parade,' he echoed, 'do tell him father to say 
peageant, it will be the greatest thing of the 
kind the world has ever seen.' Austin can 
generally give an answer to any question, in 
fact, I believe his intellect is beyond the aver- 
age, but he was never so prompt and ready 
before, showing very plainly that this matter 
has been discussed by the professors at col- 
lege." 

"What strides the younger generation are 
making. I am waiting, I confess with feverish 
anxiety the killing of the first elephant," Ellis 
said. 

"But we are wasting time," Browne rejoined, 
jumping up, "there's not a moment to spare, 
get your hat and we'll go right over to call 
upon Mr. Morgan and Mr. Frick." 

"But, Browne, I say, it would be a pity to 
stir up a jealousy among the millionaires, give 
them all a chance." 
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"When they reached the pavement, Browne 
stood still and faced Ellis with glowing eyes 
and countenance beaming with an expansive 
smile. 

"I have the man," he said, "why didn't I 
think of him before ?" 

"What's his name ?" Ellis asked curiously. 

"John Rockefeller. Did you ever hear of 
him?" 

"Rockefeller, Rockefeller! It seems to me 
I have, wasn't he the fellow who struck oil on 
his farm last Summer?" 

"The very one ; well, sir, that oil is still flow- 
ing and is making them rich every day, they'll 
soon be counted among our millionaires." 

"That's just the way I'd like to make 
money," Ellis said, sympathetically, "to have 
it come out of the ground, no graft, no compe- 
tition, just a grand, bountiful gift from old 
mother earth." 

"But they will never keep it, they are giving 
it away all the time, but here we are," Browne 
said, stopping before a big entrance door, 
"dear me, I can hear John chuckling now, if 
there is anything in the world that he loves, it 
is a lark." 

"A lark, — a lark?" Ellis murmured timidly. 

"Yes, yes, a lark, — the latest definition of 
that many sided word reads: 'anything that 
gives pleasure to a perpetrator of a joke,' and 
that's what John will call it,— a joke— going 
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over those menus and preparing a succession 
of daily surprises for Teddy Roosevelt far 
away in the African desert. John is such a 
doting father it will go to his heart to know 
that they are well cared for and it will please 
him when news comes that Kermet's appetite 
is picking up and that it is no uncommon thing 
for him to say at dinner : Tapa, may I have a 
third help?' and that good, faithful Adolph 
bursting with pride at such praise will run to 
his side and empty the tureen again, while Ker- 
met failing to notice, is asking: 'Papa is this 
fish or fowl ? I never tasted anything so good.' 
The President with his characteristic frank- 
ness, answers back: *I give it up, Kermet; I 
give it up.' I assure you Ellis, that John's 
imagination is so vivid he can picture them in 
their tent every evening with cigars and cold 
water near by and will roar with laughter 
when those two begin again their guessing 
game, for with the President's active brain 
he'll ever be reverting to the question: 'Who 
is our friend, who is doing all this for us ?' " 

"He will find out," Ellis said "one of those 
officious detectives will tell him." 

"I will outwit an army of them," Browne 
asserted. "Now, Ellis really you must stop 
talking. I want you to listen to John, he is as 
naive as a child." 
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